PRESIDENT   MASARYK   TELLS   HIS   STORY
During the whole mobilization I never saw a single
drunken German, though whole trainloads of
Austrian levies on their way back to report for
duty were dead drunk. I know that they drank to
drown despair, but that too reflects on the State.
I hoped that Germany would be beaten, but I
saw that it would be an enormous task, more difficult
than anyone believed; Austria, on the other hand,
would soon be at the end of her strength, especially
her moral strength. I feared for France; I thought
she would very likely be surprised by a swift
German onrush, and perhaps her very existence
threatened. It was Russia that I was most doubtful
about. My last visit had been in 1910, when my
purpose was more to see the Russian Army than
to see Tolstoi. I had noticed then the lack of pre-
paration and the disorder. The Russo-Japanese War
had improved things a little, but not much. I was
acquainted in Vienna with Svatkovsky, the repre-
sentative of the Russian Official Telegraph Agency
for Austria-Hungary and the Balkans; he visited
me, whether at the beginning of the war or shortly
after the Serajevo murder I cannot remember; he
spoke about Russia with much apprehension, and
did not agree with the plan current at the time of
giving Bohemia to some Russian Grand Duke. He
said to me: "In Prague you would not put up for a
fortnight with the rule of the best of Russian Grand